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Epiroria. B UZZINGS. 


(3 In going to the International Con- 
vention from the United States, the Grand 
Trunk railway is the best to take, as that 
runs to Brantford without change. 





(Ss Our Premium List, consisting of 
8 pages of uniform size with this JouRNAL, 
will be issued and sent with the next num- 
ber. We have many new Premium offers, 
and hope our readers will prepare in ad- 
vance to devote afew days in getting up 
clubs for our Journals. All the Premiums 
apply alike to both of our periodials, and 
all clubs may have subscriptions for either 
or both Journals, as may be desired. 
—————__ > © we 
tS The Canadian Honey Producer 
will cease to exist after issuing the December 
number. The chief cause is the removal of 
the editor to another field of labor. His 
announcement concludes thus: 





To the public generally we may say, that 
the Canadian Sonny Producer is self-sus- 
taining; and every prospect that its sub- 
scription list would increase. Yet, as be- 
fore stated, there are difficulties in the way 
which would not be easy to surmount. We 
trust no one will attempt to publish a new 
bee-paper. There are enough good ones 
at the present day, and but little room 
for more...... 

In closing we would here say, we consider 
we have kept faith with our readers; doubt- 
less we have made mistakes, yet we have 
made it our aim to publish the Canadian 
Honey Producer in the interest of our 
readers, therefore any mistakes made we 
trust will be considered as made unknow- 
ingly, and hence all the more readily par- 
donable. Do not let us be misunderstood— 
whenever we have seen clearly that we 
have erred, we have never flinched from 
correcting the statements made. 





Clubs of 5 for $4.00, to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at orie time. 
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Bee and Honey Exhibit. 


Some time ago it was suggested that a 
grand Apiarian Exhibit should bé made at 
the World’s Fair in 1892. Gleanings sug- 
gested that Dr. A. B. Mason should be 
charged with the work of procuring such 
an exhibit. The AmericaAN BEE JOURNAL 
promptly seconded that motion, as did also 
Prof. Cook. The Doctor’s reply through 
Gleanings is as follows: 


I have thought a good dealin regard to 
the fizzle of the apiarian exhibit from the 
United States at Paris, and had come to the 
conclusion in my own mind that we must 
make the grandest display, or exhibit, of 
the bee-industry at the World’s Exposition 
in this country in 1892 (wherever it may 
be held), that was ever made in the world; 
and to do this we must begin in time. With 
that in mind, and thinking that, as Presi- 
dent of our national association, I might 
properly be considered the representative 
of American bee-keepers, I wrote those in 
charge of the proposed exposition in Chi- 
cago, and also tothe Mayor of New York, 
suggesting that, when the proper time ar- 
rives for arranging matters, we be given 
the proper inducements and space to make 
such an exhibit as will be a credit to us 
and an honor to the country. 

The president of the Chicago organization 
replied, saying, ‘‘The suggestion you make 
is a good one, and will be laid before the 
proper authority for such action as may be 
required, should the fair be located, as we 
expect, in Chicago.”’ 

I have not yet heard from New York, and 
shall write to Washington as soon as I 
learn the name of some one engaged in 
trying to get the exposition located there, 


so as to be on hand at whichever place it | 


may be located. 

I expect to say something about it in the 
President’s annual address at the conven 
tion at Brantford, It may, to some, seem 


a little early to “set the ball rolling; but | 


if we wait till next year we may be too 


late; for just as soon as Congress settles the | 


matter of location, the plan of the exposi 
tion will at once be laid out; and unless we 
are on hand, we shall get left out. 

Auburndale, O. A. B. Mason. 

That is eminently proper, Doctor. You 
have done just rightin ‘setting the ball 
rolling”? thus early—for when Congress de 
cides upon the location, you will then have 
driven your stakes. - 


This work, done as the ** President of the | 


International,’ shows that we have ‘the 


right man in the right place,”’ and he should 


be re-elected, if he will take the honor as | 


payment for his very efficient services dur- 
ing 1889. He will then be able to “speak 
as one having authority,’’ when correspond 
ing with the World’s Fair committee. 


7 





An Attractive Display. 


From an Alabama paper we extract the | 


following concerning an attractive exhibit 
of honey at the fair: 


One of the most attractive displays of the 
Southern Exhibition was that of the Clover 
nook Apiary, Judge W. H. Black, proprie 
tor. He showed bees in glass hives, a house 
built of large sections of comb honey, about 
20 varieties of extracted honey. 
of fruit put up in honey. Large variety of 
fruits and vegetables pickled in his honey 
vinegar. All kinds of apiarian supplies 
from feeders to extractors. 


All kinds | 


‘Honey Jumbles and Lemonade. 
The following from the Canadian Bee 
Journal concerning the above, at the late 
Detroit International Exhibition, will be of 
interest to our readers: 


What our American friends call ‘‘ Honey 
Jumbles,”’ sold at an astonishing rate, as 
many as thirty boxes being disposed of in 
one day. A pointer which we gave those 
who sold these jumbles, and which will 
probably be taken advantage of another 
year, was to have a supply of honey lemon- 
ade as well; the venders would do a thriv 
ing business, and, as well as advertise 
honey in another way, they would make 
much money. 

There were numerous stands through the 
main building where nothing but lemonade 
was sold, and a thriving business was car 
ried on. 

For ourselves, we lunched on honey jum 
bles and lemonade, aud we do not believe a 
dozen waiters would be able to attend to 
the wants of the public, if they knew that 
they could get a nice,clean lunch with some 
thing to wash it down, all at the honey 
counter. 


——— - s+ + 


(3 Here is something rich and racy 
from the Western Apiarian of this month: 


The effete stomachs of this generation do 
|not relish honey. In the days when men 
| had physiques, and women were Dianas, 

honey was an acceptable food. Milk and 
honey made a concord ordained by Nature. 
| Honey is pure; it is nutritious; itis rich. 
| No perverting cook intervenes to spoil it. 
| Fresh from Nature’s hand it comes to us, 
| served in the natural comb which surpasses 
china in its delicacy, and of a consistency 
and color unattained by any wine. 

27: e+e 
| Winter Care of Bees. 
| There is but little opportunity during the 
winter to give bees attention, and the 
proper time to put them in shape is during 
the autumn months. Feeding should all be 
done before cold weather sets in, and they 
| should be settled in their winter quarters 
before real winter is at hand. It often oc 
curs that winter overtakes some persons 
| with colonies that lack food. In such cases 
they cannot possibly use syrup for food, as 
the weather is too cold for the bees to seal 
| it over, and unsealed stores will not serve 
properly for winter. The moisture which 
| always arises from the bees in cold weather 
enters the unsealed honey and dilutes it, 
making it very unwholesome. 

The only resort, therefore, for feeding in 
cold weather, is to make candy and use it 
This isa very good and healthful food if 
properly made and administered. It is 
| made from granulated sugar by melting it, 
|}adding a little water—no more than will 
|thoroughly melt the sugar—when it is 
| boiled a few minutes and poured out into 
cakes or slates of three or four pounds each 
| When cool, this becomes very hard, almost 


like rock candy 
In feeding this it is placed on frames just 
over the cluster of ‘bees, where they can 
| have access to it at all times. When in this 
position it recieves the heat arising from 
the bees, and they remain on it all the time 
| It isso hard that it will last them a long 
while. This candy may be given to bees at 
intervals during the winter, and colonies 
|} may be brought through in good condition 
| that would have otherwise perished 
This, or any other work, that is necessary 
|to do with bees wintering on the summer 
stands, should be done on warm days. It 
will not do to molest them on a cold. day, 
| but it should always be done on days when 
ithe bees are flying.—American Agricul 
| turist for December. 
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International Bee-Association. | Honey Almanac. 


The programme for the American Inter- 


national Bee-Association, which is to meet 
at Brantford, Ontario, Canada, Dec. 4 to 6, 


This Honey Almanac places in the hands 
of bee-keepers a powerful lever to revolu- 
tionize public sentiment, and create a mar- 


1889, at Wycliffe Hall, near Kirby Hotel, | ket for honey, by making a demand for it 


is as follows: 


First Session, 1:30 p.m., Dec. 4. 

Call to order by the President, Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Auburndale, Ohio. 

Calling the Roll of Officers and Members. 

Reception of New Members and Collection 
of Annual Dues. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Report of Standing Committee. 

Question Drawer. 


Second Session, 7:30 p.m., Dec. 4. 
Addresses of Welcome and Responses. 
President's Address. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of time and place for holding 
the next Convention. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


Third Session, 8:30 a.m., Dec. 5. 
Bee-Keeping an Occupation for Women— 
Miss H. F. Buller, Campbellford, Ont. 
Cellar vs. Out-Door Wintering—R. Mc- 
Knight, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Question Drawer. 


Fourth Session, 1:30 p.m., Dec. 5. 
Shipping Queens—F. H. Macpherson, Bee- 
ton, Ont. 
Disposal of the Honey Crop—Thomas G. 
Newman, Chicago, Ills. 
Question Drawer. 


Fifth Session, 7:30 p.m., Dec, 5. 

Cellar Wintering—5S. T. Pettit, Belmont, 
Ont. 

Riding Hobby-Horses—Bee-keeping a rec- 
reation from other pursuits, and an anti- 
dote for disease—E. R. Root, Medina, O. 

Question Drawer. 


Sixth Session, 8:30 a.m., Dec. 6. 
Warm Hives—How best Attained—S. Cor- 
neil, Lindsay, Ont. 
Question Drawer. 


Seventh Session, 1:30 p.m., Dec. 6. 

Alimentary System or Apparatus of the 
Honey-Bee—Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricultural 
College, Mich. 

Question Drawer. 


Eighth Session, 7:30 p.m., Dec. 6. 
Question Drawer. 
Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


Reduced rates, at one-and-one-third fare 
for the round trip, may be secured on the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railway, 
in Canadaonly. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way does not run into Brantford, and tickets 
on that road must be purchased to and from 
Galt or Woodstock, as these are the nearest 
points, and for these points only can the 
round-trip tickets be obtained. Those who 
intend to go to the Convention should write 
to me at once. Those from the United 
States should take the Grand Trunk R’y. 


Remember you must have a certificate 
when purchasing your ticket for Brantford 
on the Grand Trunk railway, or Galt or 
Woodstock on the Canadian Pacific R’y. 

The Kirby House, $2.00 per day, will take 
members at $1.50 per day. The Commer- 
cial, a $1.00 per day house, will board 
members for 75 cents per day. Both are 
close to Wycliffe Hall. 

The Executive Committee will take up the 
Question Drawer, and submit to the Con- 
vention such questions as they deem of 
sufficient general interest and importance. 
The balance will be submitted to a com- 
mittee to answer, and questions and replies 
will be read by the Secretary. 

R. F. HoLTeRMANN, Sec. 





in every locality in America. 

Each alternate page is an illustrated 
calendar for the month—making a complete 
Almanac for the year 1890. 

Here is what is said of it by those who 
have seen the Honey Almanac : 

I have = found time to look over the 
Honey Almanac, and I consider it very 
valuable, full of good recipes and informa- 
tion. It certainly will be a good medium 
on which to dispose of a honey crop, 
as well as a good advertisement for the 
apiarist.—Frank A. Eaton, Bluffton, O. 


The Honey Almanacs are received. They 
are indeed well -gotten up, and I think they 
will help a great deal in the sale of aon 
Our Southern California friends should 
avail themselves of this opportunity, of ad- 
vertising honey. The first Almanac I gave 
away, got me quite an order for extracted 
honey.—S. L. Watkins, Placerville, Calif. 


The Almanacs are received. They will 
sell tons of honey, if judiciously distributed. 
If you keep it up a few years, extracted 
honey will be wanted as much as that in 
the comb. You may justly be proud of the 
job, artistically considered. They are 
chock-full of good things. Nowif the bee- 
keepers will take hold, as they ought, the 
effort will be crowned with success.—H. O. 
Kruschké, Deuster, Wis. 


Your Honey Almanac is just received. 
What dol think of it? Why, that it will 
become our most valuable auxiliary in the 
disposal of our surplus honey; and espec- 
ially am I pleased with your last page, and 
with your perfect and most truthful de- 
scription of comb and extracted honey. 
Now, after this, should the wise ones be 
deceived as to the purity of honey, they 
deserve to be fed on glucose and patent 
comb honey (!) for the balance of their lives. 
—Wnm. 8. Barclay,Beaver, Pa. 


Ihave just received my quota of the 
Honey Almanacs. They are nice, indeed. 
I expected something good, and I am more 
than satisfied. They are certainly what we 
have been looking for to build up the honey 
trade, by increasing the demand for pee & 
Every bee-man that has honey to sell ought 
to have some for distribution. My honey 
crop will be over 9,000 pounds of extracted 
from 135 colonies, spring count. I have 
not taken it all away from the bees yet. We 
had our first killing frost last night.—A. C. 
Aten, Round Rock, Texas. 


I have examined the Honey Almanac. 
Were I in the business of producing honey 
for the market, and had the least difficulty 
in disposing of the product, I do not believe 
I could find a better plan of advertising 
the same, than by scattering these Alma- 
nacs broadcast in my vicinity. Advertis- 
ing, as arule, needs but little more than a 
statement of the goods for sale. Honey 
stands on a different basis. The millions do 
not as yet know its virtue or value, and the 
‘“* Almanac,”’ it strikes me, would prove a 
happy medium by which to let the public 
know it.—J. E. Pond, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Its 32 pages are filled with interesting 
facts, figures and suggestions concerning 
the uses of Honey for Food, Beverages, 
Cooking, Medicines, Cosmetics, Vinegar, 
etc. Also, its effects on the human system 
are tersely noted; a brief refutation is given 


of the Wiley lie about manufactured comb | Ont. 





honey; a short dissertation sets forth the 
mission of bees in fertilizing the flowers, 
and increasing the fruit product. Instead 
of being an injury to fruit, bees are the 
fruit-growers’ best friends. 

Beeswax, its uses, how to render it, and its 
importance as a commercial product, is de- 
scribed, and 17 useful Recipes are given. 

Prices: $2.50 per 100; 500 copies for 
$10.00; 1,000 copies for $15.00, delivered 
at the freight or express office here. The 
bee-keeper’s Card will be printed upon the 
first page, without extra cost, when 100 or 
more are ordered at one time. Postage, 40 
cents per 100 extra. All orders can now be 
filled as soon as received. 





(= Dr. A. B. Mason gives the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union the following notice in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


At first thought, to some, the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union is an unnecessary organization. 
Ihave heard it said by bee-keepers that 
they didn’t propose to give their money to 
help pay the expenses of some one = a 
lawsuits. Such certainly do not under- 
stand the object of the Union, or else are 
exceedingly selfish. Its object is not to de- 
fend persons but principles, in which what 
affects one bee-keeper affects all others, 
and I believe as at present conducted, the 
Union ought to have the unanimous sup- 
port of all bee-keepers. 


Yes, “itis not persons but principles”’ 
which the Union defends. If it were not 
so, the present Manager would have noth- 
ing to do with it. 





->@e 


(3 Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
December, just out, is the Christmas num- 
ber, and occupies the field in advance of all 
itscontemporaries. It has a special illumi- 
nated cover, wreathed in holly-leaves and 
berries. The table of contents is rich and 
seasonable, and the magazine is as full of 
pictures asa pudding of plums. An ex- 
quisite colored plate, entitled ‘‘ Under the 
the Mistletoe,’ forms an app®opriate front- 
ispiece. 








Convention Notices. 


¢2” The annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at Burlington, 
Vt., on Jan. 22, 1890. J. H. LARRABEE, Sec. 


ge The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the Supervisors’ 
Room of the Court House, at Rockford, Ills., o 
Dec. 16 and 17, 1889. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


ct? The 24th annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at Lan- 
sing, Mich., in the Capitol Building, on Dec. 26 and 
27, 1889. Atthat time nearly all railroads sell half 
fare tickets; a few railroads charge one-and-one- 
third fare for the round trip. Reduced hotel rates 
will be given at the Hudson House. Allare cordially 
invited. H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 


2” The bee-keepers of Huron and Tuscola Coun- 
ties will holda joint mooting on Dec. 16, 1889, in the 
Union House, Concordia Hall, at Sebewaing, Huron 
Co., Mich. All interested are cordially invited to 
attend, and make this, the first meeting, a at 
success. There will be topics of interest to all dis- 
cussed. JOHN G. KNUDINGER, Cor. Sec. 


¢2” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford, Ont., 
a, on December 4, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are uested to appoint del 
egates to the convention. ll particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, poy do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the retary.—R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec., Romney, 
Canada. 
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Worship in the Woods. 


Writtcn for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. H. DIEHL. 


Long ages since, when Time was young, 
Ere prophets spoke or poets sung, 

Ere man had used the line or plumb, 
Or heard the martial fife and drum, 
God’s temples were the shaded woods, 
Where met the pious multitudes. 


A countless age has wheeled its flight, 

And brought new stars and worlds to sight ; 
Primeval man of humble state 

Assumes a place now with the great ; 

Yet God still in the forest moves, 

Because His temples are the groves. 


How sacred were those vast retreats 

Where worshipper his Savior meets ! 

With tears, and sighs, and heart-felt groans, 
Saints fron their hovels, and from thrones, 
Implored Jehovah from above, 

To pity, pardon, save and love. 


With folded hands the people stood 

In silent prayer—blest attitude ! 

Or sitting on the verdant ground, 
Engaged in solemn thoughts, profound ; 
Or rendered praises to their King, 

In anthems such as angels sing. 


Blasphemers entered not that wild ! 
With oaths its haunts were not defiled ; 
Low drunkards ne'er enjoyed a breeze 
That played among those holy trees ; 
But humbly every man and youth 
Assembled, seeking grace and truth. 


Whene’er we see the cooling shade 
Of trees in mountain, glen, or glade, 
Let all esteem the forests dear— 
Their grandeur and their use revere ; 
Adore them for their memory past— 
Adore them, long as time shall last. 


Leeseburg, Ills. 
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Coverings for Brood-Chambers 
in the Cellar. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 671.—What is the best covering for 
the brood-chamber, when the bees are win- 
tered ina warm cellar, at a temperature of 
45° to 50°, Fahr.?—Wis. 


A wooden cover.—C. H. DisBern. 

I would use burlap.—J. P. H. Brown. 

The hive-cover, to be sure.—R. L. Taytor. 

Some old carpeting, or a bee-quilt.—G. 
M. Doo.uit.rTe. 

Ido not know. Ido not winter my bees 
in a cellar.—M. Maur. 


A piece of carpet or any porous cloth. See 
my answer to Query 669.—G. W. DeMAREE. 


A straw mat, or a cloth, not close fitting. 
—Dapant & Son. 

A tray of timothy or wheat chaff 2 inches 
deep, is hard to beat.—G L. TINKER. 


Iam not sure, but I would prefer hard- 
maple leaves as an absorbent.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

A board or porous cloth. I think that the 
cover is of very little moment; though I do 
not like oil-cloth.—A. J. Cook. 


A porous covering of any kind is “the 
thing needful.’’ My practice is to use com- 
mon sacking.—WiLL M. Barnum. 


Whatever they had out-doors. Most of 
mine have nothing but the regular hive 
covers, which are made of -inch boards.— 
C. C. MILier. 


Ithink that the temperature (45 to 50 
degrees) ‘is too high; 38 to 40 degrees is 
warm enough in any cellar. I prefer en- 
ameled cloth to anything I have used, but I 
want it well covered to keep it warm.—H. 
D. CurTine. 

I would cover first, with Indian-head mus- 
lin, ort up with Hill’s device, and then 
with old woolen carpets, worn underwear, 
or anything else convenient; top the hives 
with chaff cushions.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


I think that it makes but little difference. 
I have tried a good many different methods, 
and I find it just as well to leave the cover 
on which they had in the summer.—EvUGENE 
SEcor. 

I prefer none at all. If mice are bad, use 
wire-cloth for covers; and if the hives are 
to be stacked, lay the covers on small nails, 
so that there will be about ‘¢ of an inch 
space between the cover board and the 
hive.—J. M. Suvck. 


I have tried almost everything conceiv- 
able, and found no difference. Now, I leave 
the cover glued fast, just as the hives come 
from the yard—because it is the cheapest.— 
JamMES HEDDON. 


if the cellar is dark; but any covering 
handy can be used—either a tight board, or 
a burlap quilt. Iam speaking now of just 
the temperature you describe. Give ample 
room at the entrances.—J. E. Ponp. 


Ido notknow. Ifthe cellar is dry, any 
thing that will keep in the heat will do; if 
damp, something that will retain the heat, 
and [et the moisture escape, will be best. 
My bees wintered splendidly last winter in 
a cellar with the temperature at 50 degrees 
most of the time, with the same quilts on 
that were used the previous summer.—A. 
B. Mason. . 

There is not much choice. Something 
porous would be better than oil-cloth. The 
temperature should not be so high—cer 
tainly not over 45 degrees.—Tue Epiror. 


—> + 


The Origin and Cure of Foul 
“ Brood. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 672.—1. Is foul brood generally in- 
troduced into a hive from without? 2. I 
there any known cure for it, costing less (in 
trouble and expense) than the worth of the 
diseased bees ?—Ben Fooled. 


x 


1.1 do not know. 2. No.—Wiit M. 
BARNUM. 
1. Yes. 2. It is very doubtful.—G. M. 


DOOLITTLE. 


1. Yes, always. 2. Igive it up.—A. J. 


Cook. 
1 and 2. Ido not know.—C. H. Dipsern. 
1. Yes. 2%. Not where bees are cheap. 


Dapant & Son. 

1. I presume so. 2. 
MAHIN. 

I do not know. 
on this question.—J. M. Suvuck. 

1. Idonot know. 2. In this I 
posted.—J. M. HamBavuen. 

Ido not know anything about it, thank 
Fortune.— EvuGENE SEcorR. 

1. Ithink that itis. 2. Yes, the starva 
tion plan, if correctly used, will insure suc 


That depends.—M. 


I have not ‘‘ Ben Fooled” 


am not 





JOURNAL. 
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cess. It is some work, but the bees and 
queen are worth it.—H. D. CuTrtine. 


1. I believe that itis brought from with 
| out, like small-pox, but I have had no ex 
| perience with it.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 
| 1. Wall, Ben, you'll “ Ben Fooled” agin, 
| ef ye don’t yenerally believe it is always 

so introduced. 2. Fay Ben, and don’t yer 
let any one fool yer agin.—A. B. Mason. 
| 1. Yes. 2. Yes, there is one way, if the 
| colony is not too much depleted. Put the 
| bees into a clean hive with the frames filled 
with foundation, or with starters (no comb) 
in the time of a honey-flow. Put no trust 
in drugs.—R. L. Tayor. 


There has never been any foul brood near 
enough to my bees, sothat I could have any 
experience, or even observation with it. 
From reading, I am persuaded that it 
usually spreads over the States, from buy 
ing bees, queens, etc., from foul broody api- 
| aries; and, once in your apiary, it spreads 

from hive to hive, through the flight of the 
bees.—JaMEs HEDDON. 


1. Ithink so. 2. If most of my bees were 
| foul broody, I should try some of the cures. 
|If only ten in a hundred were diseased, I 
| think that I should burn up the whole busi- 
ness.—C. C. MILLER. 

1. I believe so. 2. The “starvation 
cure’ in connection with a new, clean hive, 
as first advised by Moses Quinby, is the only 
reliable cure yet tried. If this costs more 
than the worth of the bees, they had better 
be cremated. Most bee-keepers, I notice, 





I do not think that any covering isneeded) are too humane to burn up their bees.—G, 


| L. TINKER. 

1. It is so said. 2. Melt or burn all combs, 
boil the frames in pearline, paint the hives 
inside and out, put the bees on the “ hunger 
cure”? in a ventilated box for 24 or 36 
hours, then give them a “shower bath” 
with the Muth salicylic mixture; place them 
in a clean hive, on clean combs or founda- 
tion, with plenty of syrup of granulated 
sugar, and “let ’em rip.”’—J. P. H. Brown. 

1. It is always introduced from without; 
that is to say, it is not generated in the 
hive. It may be introduced by feeding in- 
fected honey ; then,of course,the hive would 
become infected. 2. I do not think that the 
disease can be eradicated so as to be profit 
able. I have had experience, and speak 
therefrom.—J. E. Ponp. 

1. I feel thankful that I know nothing 
practically about ‘‘foul brood.’’ There 
never was a case of foul brood heard of in 
the blue-grass regions of Kentucky, and we 
do not want it here. Iam well acquainted 
with what has been written on the subject 
of foul brood, and I am inclined to think 
that there is a great deal to be learned 
about the disease yet; so your question is 
quite pertinent. 2. D. A. Jones’ *‘starva 
tion cure’ is the only remedy that I would 
have any faith in—if I needed a remedy 
G. W. DEMAREE. 
| 1. Yes. It is not generated within a hive 

it is communicated to the colony by using 
infected honey, or the bees having come in 
| contact with something so infected. 2. The 
safest remedy is fire, but transferring the 
bees toa clean hive and comb foundation, 
will often help the matter.—Tne Epiror 
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Essays on Extracted Honey. 
We offer Cash PRIZES for the best essays 


on *“* Extracted Honey,” each essay not to 


exceed 2,000 words in length, and must be 


received at this office before Jan. 1, 1890 


The first prize is $5.00; the second, 33.00: 
land the third, 82.00. All essays received 
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Amateur Bee-Keepers’ Lament. 


Written by Request of Dr. A. B. Mason, 
BY MRS, FRED GRAHAM. 


i hardly know what is required of me, 

When requested to write poetry on the bee ; 
Surely, Doctor, you must be jesting, 

And from all such pranks ought to be resting. 


The bees are workers—that I’ll allow ; 

But they sometimes cause a terrible row. 
Years ago, I had the bee-fever pretty bad— 
Inherited, propably, from my Ma or Dad. 


I hived them, and even swarmed them, too, 


Till,one day they got mad, and stung me through 
and through ; 


My hands and face swelled and swelled, until I 
thought I'd drop, 


And still that swelling did not stop. 


I had visions of splendor, and lived at my ease— 
All of it to come from those hives of bees ; 
But they vanished, one by one, away, 
And not one of them remains to-day. 
Maumee, Ohio. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


il ihe tel ie i ie ee a el a el a ee i ila ee 


NOT DIGESTED. 


Instances Where Bees did Not 
Digest What they Gathered. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ALEX. ROSE. 

[am no scientists, but I will give 
some experience that I had about 
eight years ago. That season being a 
very dry one, my bees had but little 
honey, and I expected that they would 
starve during the winter. One of my 
neighbors commenced grinding cane 
and making molasses, and my bees 
commenced working on the stalks of 
ground cane, and filled many sheets 
of empty comb full of the juice—as 
thin as it was ground, or pressed out 
of the cane. 

I talked with some ‘* bee-men 
about it, and they said that the juice 
would sour, or freeze, and the bees 
would all die. I supposed it would be 
so. The juice was so thin that when 
I would take out some of the frames, 
and give them a quick shake, throw- 
ing out the juice on a board, it would 
evaporate as quickly as that much 
water thrown on the board. But con- 
trary to my expectations, my bees 
lived through the winter, came out in 
fine condition in the spring, increased 
as usual, and gathered plenty of honey. 
This juice was not * digested ;” that is, 
there was no honey about it—it was 
clear cane-juice when the winter set in. 

Again, three years ago, my bees 
gathered honey so rapidly that it 
soured in the sections. The bees touok 
the sour honey out of the combs, but I 
do not know what they did with it. 
Some combs were left empty, while 
others were refilled with good honey. 





” 





If bees digest honey, why did they not 
digest this cane-juice and make some 
sort of honey out of it ? 

One year ago last summer the oak 
and hickory leaves were covered with 
honey-dew, so-called ; the bees filled 
many of the sections with this honey- 
dew, and, so far as I could tell, there 
was no change in it ; it tasted the same 
as that on the leaves. There was an 
immense amount of it on the leaves, 
so that it could be tasted without any 
trouble ; and every one of my 29 col- 
onies lived through the winter, and 
gathered 700 pounds of honey in one- 
pound sections. 

I did not increase my number, as [ 
have formally done, and so I now only 
have 30 colonies. 


MANAGING SWARMS. 


I adopted the following plan this 
year, but I had used the same, to some 
extent, before : 

When colony No. 1 swarmed, I 
moved it to some other place, took out 
two or more frames of comb, put them 
in the center of colony No. 2, or ina 
new hive placed on the stand where 
colony No. 1 stood. I took the case 
off of No. 1, put it on No. 2, and then 
took the’ new swarm and put it into 
the new hive. Then I put the old hive 
on top of some weak colony. 


In a few days No. 3 swarmed, when 
I drove the bees down out of hive No. 
1, and removed any queen-cells that 
might still be unhatched, and put the 
new swarm into hive No. 1, having 
replaced three or more frames, with 
frames of foundation. I placed this 
on the old stand of No. 3, taking the 
cases of sections off of No. 3, and put- 
ting them on No. 1, with full frames 
of comb and some unhatched brood, 
which the swarm never leaves, or has 
not for me. . 

By this plan the honey-gathering 
hardly ever ceases except for a few 
minutes, as the field-bees come into the 
new hive on the old stand, and go 
directly to the sections, the same as 
before ; and the queen finds plenty of 
empty cells in which to deposit eggs. 
By this process I have averaged about 
24 pounds of honey per colony, spring 
count, while my neighbor bee-keepers 
have no surplus honey—not even for 
family use. 

I had about 80 pounds of honey in 
partly-filled sections, and some were 
full, but not capped over. I cut this 
out, and sold it as broken-up honey, at 
15 cents per pound. I have sold all 
my full sections at 20 cents per pound, 
except about 200 pounds, which I still 
have on hand, but Ican get the same 
for it on any day that I desire. I find 
no trouble to sell all the honey that I 
can produce, at my home town, when 





I have the honey in good shape. 


My bees have plenty of the best of 

honey for winter. I winter them on 

the summer, stands, leaving on the 

honey-boards, and filling the top with 

dry leaves. I shall try the same plans 

next year, that I worked this year. 
Sullivan, Ills. 


SHIPPING BEES. 


The Danger in Mailing Bees by 
the Pound. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. F. BINGHAM. 


With solicitude I have read the re- 
marks relating to the shipment in the 
mail, of bees in quantities of four 
pounds or less. It is not a question of 
limitation of attendants with the queen, 
but a matter that concerns us all as 
bee-keepers. We can, no doubt, by 
presuming too much, bring about the 
repeal of the law allowing the ship- 
ment of queen-bees having even a few 
attendants. , 

My first reason for not shipping a 
pound or more of worker bees by mail 
is, that it is not the meaning of the 
law that they should so be sent. Next, 
it is not necessary to so ship them. 
The express companies can handle 
them as quickly, as safely, as cheaply, 
and on such short routes as it would 
be safe to ship such quantities by mail. 


We all understand the value of the 
privilege of the mail shipment of 
queens. We wish to send them long 
distances, as well as short ones, and the 
mail ‘fills the bill” perfectly. We 
should all prize this convenience, and 
do all in our power to bequeath the 
same privilege to those who happen to 
be bee-keepers after us. 

No one can question the probability 
that should an accident occur, and a 
pound of worker-bees be let loose in 
the mail cars, or mail pouches, or post- 
offices anywhere, that the confidence 
reposed in bee-keepers not to abuse or 
strain the law, would be at once for- 
feited, and bees would at once and 
forever be excluded from the mails. 


As a postmaster, I should not accept 
a bundle of worker-bees as a queen- 
bee and her attendants; but I should 
regard it as unsafe and not within the 
meaning of the law, and should refer 
the matter to the Postal Department at 
Washington. 

In looking over the labors of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, it seems plain that 
bees are not affectionately regarded 
except by bee-keepers. The fact that 


so much has to be said and done, is 
ample evidence that if we do have any 
rights, especially for our accommoda- 
tion and welfare, we cannot regard 
them to carefully. 
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I trust that no one will jeopardize 
our rights and privileges to send queen- 
bees in the mail, by presuming to send 
a working colony—even though it does 
not weigh four pounds—for the pur- 
pose of saving a few cents of express 
charges, or other trifling inconven- 
ience. I hope that the Manager of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union will not fail to 
cast his advice in the direction of pru- 
dence and judicious management of 
this matter. 

Abronia, Mich. 


[We gave our ‘‘advice” over a 
month ago. We fully agree with the 
position taken by friend Bingham, as 
will be seen by re-reading our editorial 
on page 676.—Eb.] 





HEREDITY. 


An Important Discussion on 
Heredity in Bees. 


Read at the British Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
BY MR. R. A. GRIMSHAW. 


Are we to assume that the most so- 
cial of all insects has developed into 
its present high condition from ances- 
tors who have had less and less of the 
social instinct in them as we go back 
into the remote past, age by age, until 
we find a seemingly perfect solitary 
honey-bee, queen and drone, male and 
female, themselves workers, able to 
gather their own food, as in the case 
of the queen humble-bee, able to se- 
crete wax and rear its young until the 
progeny becoming numerous, take 
these duties upon themselves? If so, 
in vast spaces of time, the necessity of 
honey-gathering and wax-secreting, 
the part of the queen being removed, 
the organs and glands used for this 
purpose would by disuse become 
aborted and atrophied, the tongue 
would get shorter by degrees until it 
became, as we find it to-day, too short 
altogether for the purpose of gather- 
ing nectar from flowers, and the wax- 
secreting glands would disappear en- 
tirely, the pollen-baskets would also 
forthe same reason go by the board, 
or remain only in a rudimentary form. 

The reproductive organs would re- 
main, of course, as perfect as we find 
them, and by the whole energies of 
the queen being devoted to egg-laying, 
the ovaries would be developed into 
the vast egg-producing organs we 
know them to be. 

On the part of the worker (a female 
bee), the necessity for its participation 
in the re-peopling of the hive being re- 
moved, the requisite organs would at 
the same rate become atrophied, as 
we find them, whilst the constant and 
increased use of other parts (the 





tongue and the pollen-baskets), would 
be gradually developed under the 
marvellous loss of compensation, into 
what we see they are in the present 
stage of their development. The fact 
of certain varieties of Apis mellifica 
having longer tongues than others, 
would support the suggestion that our 
bees are not yet on the apex of perfec- 
tion, as regards the development of 
the parts necessary for nectar-gather- 
ing. Other varietal differences also 
strengthen the assumption. 


The development of the social idea 
always brings with it specialization of 
parts, devotion to special labor, and 
the division of work. Thus we find 
the probational nursing-period, and its 
following honey-and-pollen- gathering 
life, with the divisions of labor into 
cell-building, wax-secreting, water- 
carrying, sentinel works, and so on. 

Now the question forces itself upon 
us—how and by what means are all 
these specializations handed down to 
the generations? The queen per se 
has only the re-peopling instinct to 
transmit, which she does in the worker 
and drone eggs, the worker-bees hav- 
ing certainly as strong desire to keep 
up the strength of the huge colony as 
the queen can have—perhaps more so ; 
but she (the queen) inherits nothing 
from her parents beyound the faculty 
of depositing eggs by the thousand. 
She inherits no instinct for mutual de- 
fense, the necessity of seeking food, 
building cells, etc., neither can she 
transmit these instincts, for neither the 
queen nor the drone have the power of 
handing down to posterity something 
they do not possess. 

The truly wondrous developments 
of various instincts in the worker-bee 
are not possessed by the parent bees ; 
and as these developments must have 
extended over enormous periods of 
time, in order, little by little, by con- 
stant use, to reach their present pitch 
of perfection, these minute advances of 
the worker must have been perpetuated 
by some means for the benefit of her 
successors in the hives of the future. 

The queen-bee is more the daughter 
of her nurses than the daughter of her 
mother, for, we know, it is only by the 
changed treatment of a worker-egg by 
the worker-bees, that she becomes a 
queen at all. The queen can only lay 
queen-eggs and drone-eggs, no worker- 
eggs, only perfect male or female ova ; 
it is the treatment the female eggs re- 
ceive at the hands of the workers 
which decides the future line of useful- 
ness in the female progeny. How, 
then, can any characteristic developed 
in the worker be transmitted other 
than by the food fed to the brood out 
of the digestive organs of the worker- 
bee herself—food, perhaps, contamin- 
ated by the germs of foul brood, by 


|having passed through the worker's 
| own diseased system, but food as much 
| characteristic of the nurse-bee as is the 
milk of a nurse-mother—a foster- 
mother—amongst the mammalia ? 

We have, then, only this dilemma to 
face: Peculiarities of the worker-bee 
not possessed by either of its parents 
must be handed down somehow by it- 
self ; and there seems to be no way of 
the difficulty other than by assuming 
that she does this in the manner I sug- 
gest. If youinsist that these are latent 
in the worker-egg as soon as laid, quite 
irrespective of any hereditary tendency 
‘handed down in the worker-brood 
|food, then I contend that even in this 
vase the queen-mother inherited these 
tendencies in the so-called royal jelly, 
on which she fed when in the grub 
state, but still a brood food which had 
passed through the system of workers. 
The same argument applies also to in- 
heritance through the drone. 











Ribot tells us, ‘‘ In animals the trans- 
mission of individual character is a 
fact so common as scarcely to need 
illustration ;’ and Darwin supports 
him by instancing that “if ahorse be 
trained to certain paces, the colt in- 
herits similar movements ; the dog be- 
comes intelligent from associating with 
man; the retriever.is taught to fetch 
and carry; and these mental endow- 
ments and bodily powers are all in- 
herited.” He also lays down the axiom 
that ‘variability results generally 
from changed conditions acting during 
successive generations.” Therefore I 
hold that our worker-bee has gradually 
developed its social instincts, and the 
well-known distinctive peculiarities it 
possesses, through multitudes of gen- 
erations, adapting themselves to 
changed conditions of life, inheriting 
and handing down distinct instincts 
where fully developed ; but where only 
partially developed, handing downa 
tendency in a given direction. 

It may be doubted that brood food 
(the sustenance of a foster-mother) is 
capable of transmitting such tenden- 
cies. I think that we only need to re- 
flect a short time and we shall be pre- 
pared to admit the theory of hetedity 
by generations of specialized food. 
Darwin assists us again by telling us, 
‘¢Each living creature must be looked 
upon as a microcosm, a little universe, 
formed of a host of self-propagating 
organisms, inconceivably minute, and 
as numerous as the stars in heaven. 
These organic units, besides having the 
power, as is generally admitted, of 
growing by self-division, throw off free 
and minute atoms of their contents— 
that is, gemmules....Their develop- 
ment depends on their own union with 
other nascent cells or units, and they 
are capable of transmission in a dor- 
mant state to successive generations.” 
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Such gemmules are congregated in 
vast masses—vast by comparison— 
and these vast masses are themselves 
so minute that I have heard Dr. Dall- 
inger (that prince of microscopists) 
say that ten million of them might be 
contained in a box having the diameter 
of a human hair. If you rub the seeds 
of the vanilla plant between the fore- 
finger and thumb, you find them so 
minute that they become firmly fixed 
in the beautiful furrows of the skin, 
yet each of these exceedingly small 
seeds is composed of a mass of separ- 
ate cells, having the prepotency of 
growth and self-division—having the 
power hidden in itself of reproducing 
a perfect plant. 


Thus, ‘‘*number and size are only 
relative difficulties, the eggs or seeds 
produced by certain animals or plants 
are so numerous that they cannot be 
grasped by the intellect” (Darwin) ; 
and if ‘‘ organic units during each stage 
of development throw off gemmules, 
which multiplying are transmitted to 
the offspring,” is it an unfair assump- 
tion that such gemmules are handed 
on out of the system of the nurse-bee 
into the brood of the queen and 
worker-bee, not by means of the 
mouth of the brood, and thus running 
the risk of active chemical change, 
but into the system of the grub, which 
seems to absorb the surrounding brood- 
food by every pore, so to speak ? 


Let us come to the conclusion of the 
whole matter: The points of the 
worker are inherited, and they are also 
handed down; she cannot very well 
inherit from ancestors neither of which 
possess such points, neither can she 
hand them forward to the generations 
in the ordinary way. We then have 
to find some extraordinary manner of 
accomplishing this task, of overcom- 
ing what appears to be an insuperable 
difficulty. 

I hope I have given sufficient reason 
for coming to the conclusion that 
countless generations of foster-mothers 
have been the real highways of hered- 
ity in our bees, that as the milk-like 
secretions of the nurse-bee are fed 
alike to drone, queen, and worker 
brood, it is by this means that her 
wonderful adaptations in structure, 
etc., are perpetuated. 


The following discussion took place 
after the delivery of the foregoing 
essay by Mr. Grimshaw: 


Mr. Garratt complimented Mr. Grim- 
shaw on his very able and interesting 
essay, but felt, speaking for himself, 
quite unprepared to discuss it. He 
thought it would be an excellent thing 
if the members could be provided with 
a syllabus of the topics that Mr. Grim- 
shaw proposed to touch upon in any 


future essay. They would then be 
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enabled to think over the subjects, and 
express opinions of more value. He 
could not but think that Mr. Grim- 
shaw’s arguments and ¢onclusions were 
of a speculative character; for in- 
stance, to say that the tongue of one 
bee is not long enough to secure the 
honey which is secreted in flowers, is 
hardly correct. It is certain that the 
conformation of the flowers varies so 
much that if honey cannot be obtained 
from one source, it can from others 
where it is more accessible. ‘They 
knew that the common red clover 
could not be fertilized by the bee un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the hum- 
ble-bee being the chief agent in such 
work. 


Mr. Blow satd that his views were 
on the same line as Mr. Grimshaw’s. 
He was of the opinion that the promi- 
nent points were transmitted by means 
of the workers, and not by means of 
the queen. There were so many points 
in the workers which the queen did 
not possess. The whole subject re- 
quired a considerable amount of 
thought. 


The chairman (Mr. Graham) quite 
believed that the young of all animals 
were physically affected to a great ex- 
tent by foster-mothers. He remem- 
bered an instance of a cat and dog 
living in the same house, each of 
which had a litter of young at the 
same time. The kittens and the pup- 
pies were so much together that it was 
no uncommon thing to see the dog at- 
tending to the kittens, and the cat to 
the puppies. The result of that was, 
that some of the puppies developed 
significant feline qualities. Noting 
those facts in which only one genera- 
tion was concerned, and bearing in 
mind what an immense number of 
generations of bees were evolved in 
the lifetime of one individual, it was a 
fair assumption that many changes in 
bee-life might occur in a thousand 
years. Possibly the queen might ob- 
tain sufficient honey for herself, but 
she was certainly minus the wax-pro- 
ducing faculty. She had no power in 
the hive, all the government being un- 
der the control of the workers, that 
could stop brood-rearing whenever 
they pleased. 

Mr. Sambels did not believe in the 
evolution theory of Darwin, but he 
thought there was something in the 
suggestion concerning foster-mothers. 
Unquestionably the structure of the 
bee depended on the drone, because 
they knew what would be the effect 
if a black ‘bee were fertilized bya 
yellow drone. With regard to the 
question of temper, he believed the 
workers had considerable influence. 





In the case of a colony of vicious bees, 
the introduction of a quiet and amiable 





queen did not effect a change at first, 
because the young bees were influenced 
by the propensities of the nurses. He 
had a friend who made a practice of 
introducing new races, and all his 
bees, even the Carniolans, were vicious. 

The chairman confirmed, as the re- 
sult of his experience, Mr. Sambels’ 
views on the question of temper. 

Mr. Webster concurred in the views 
expressed regarding the immense in- 
fluence of foster-mothers. ~ 

Mr. Grimshaw submitted that the 
long tongue of the worker could not 
have been derived from the queen, 
which, if she wished, was unable to 
gather honey; at least, they had no 
record of doing so. Even though Mr. 
Sambels would not support the doc- 
trine of evolution, still if he sanctioned 
the foster-mother theory of develop- 
ment, he (the speaker) would claim 
him as a supporter. The queen laid 
only queen and drone eggs—she could 
not do otherwise; and it was the 
workers that determined what should 
be the ultimate produce of the egg. 

Mr. Garratt said Mr. Grimshaw’s 
arguments rested very much upon the 
assumption that the food supplied to 
the young bees was prepared by the 
nurses—an assertion which he did not 
think had yet been established. 

The Chairman, Mr. Grimshaw, and 
Mr. Sambels, expressed dissent. 


The Chairman moved a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Grimshaw for his 
kindness in bringing so instructive an 
essay under their notice, and thereby 
setting them to thinking. He thought 
there was a great deal of truth in the 
‘* foster-mother theory.” 
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QUEEN-REARING. 


Methods of Rearing Queens and 
Producing Comb Honey. 





Read at the Erie Co., N. Y., Convention 
BY E. D. KEENEY. 


I believe that the American queen- 
breeders have, by judicious breeding 
and mating, made a vast improvement 
upon the imported stock,and a demand 
is already being made by foreign api- 
arists for American-bred queens. Per- 
haps climate has had a hand in this 
improvement, but this much I know, 
that for docility, prolificness, beauty 
and honey-gathering qualities, the 
American-Italian bees beat the world ! 

In rearing queens, I find it ab- 
solutely necessary to have superior 
fathers, as well as mothers, to produce 
superior bees; and I try to have all 
the drones that mate with my queens, 
reared in 2 or 3 of my choicest colo- 
nies, by keeping in the center of their 





brood-nest, 3 or 4 frames of all drone- 
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comb the year round; from all other 
colonies I keep out all the drone-comb 
possible. 


In early spring I crowd these drone- 
rearing colonies with worker brood, 
thereby getting early drones. When 
I find drones well started, I remove 
the queen from some populous colony, 
on the second day remove part of the 
brood, and the next day the balance, 
leaving plenty of honey, and giving 
back about half the number of combs 
taken from them. 


I then take a frame of just-hatching 
larve from my choicest breeding 
queen, and break down about a half 
dozen cells on each side, wherein the 
larve are of proper age, and hang this 
frame in the centre of the colony made 
queenless. On the second and third 
days I again break down another 
dozen cells, which will be as many 
queens as ought to be reared in any 
one colony at a time. On the fifth 
day I destroy all other cells that may 
have started. 


I now work all the brood back into 
this hive taken from it, and into each 
frame on the tenth day I fasten one of 
these cells in a wire-cage, and divide 
the colony into 9 nucleus colonies, 
tucked up warmly, and shut up tight ; 
the balance of the cells I fasten in 
provisioned queen-cages, and place 
them in colonies from which queens 
have been sold, or place them in wire 
cages, and hang in strong colonies to 
hatch, to be used later in making 
forced swarms. 


Now, to return to the 9 nucleus col- 
onies: On the fourth day after mak- 
ing them, I place on all colonies in my 
yard (except the 3 or 4 drone-rearing 
ones), the drone-traps, and keep them 
on 5 to7 days, which secures mating 
as nearly pure as possible. As soon as 
these young queens are fertile, they 
are introduced into other colonies from 
which queens have been sold or sent 
away direct to customers, and the 
nucleus again supplied with queen- 
cells. 

Now we will return to the cell ina 
queen - cage placed in a colony to 
hatch: On the third to the fifth day 
after hatching, I place her in a queen- 
cage the size of a finger, and over the 
opep end I tie a piece of newspaper, 
as you would a sore thumb; this cage 
is fastened to a frame of hatching 
brood, and placed in a hive witha 
close-fitting division-board. Now from 
some strong colony*shake the bees 
from two frames into this hive, fasten- 
ing all up tight for 24 hours; during 
that time, they release and accept that 
queen, and in from 3 to 5 days she is 
fertile, and ready to ship, having 
mated with the pure drones flying at 
that time. 
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PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 


I am requested to give a brief out- 
line of my management in securing 
comb honey. I am not sure that it is 
better than any other system, but it 
has worked satisfactorily with me, and 
if any brother bee-keeper will in any 
way be benefitted by following or 
adopting any part of it, I shall feel 
well repaid. 

I winter my bees in a cellar, and 
place them on the summer stands from 
April 15 to the 20th. On the first still, 
warm day after, I shut them on what- 
ever number of combs they can cover 
well, placing tight-fitting division- 
boards up to them, and put chaff cush- 
ions, or papers and old carpet over the 
brood-frames, and make them as warm 
as possible. 

They are now allowed only entrance 
room for one bee at a time, in order 
to retain the heat in the hive, and pro- 
tect themselves against robbers. They 
are left in this condition until dande- 
lions bloom, when I examine them all, 
and clip the queens’ wings, and spread 
the brood, giving each colony what- 
ever additional room it may need. 
During apple bloom I spread the 
brood, usually every three days (in all 
about three times) equallizing the 
brood in the hives, and classifying 
them that all swarming may be done 
within three weeks. 

From the close of apple bloom to the 
first white clover bloom, there is a 
honey-dearth of ten days, and during 
that time I feed every colony in my 
apiary from one-half toa pound of thin 
honey, to insure continuous brood- 
rearing. At the beginning of white 
clover, sections are put on, and I ex- 
amine and equallize again. ll colo- 
nies are then of about equal strength. 

When a swarm issues, 1 catch a 
wing-clipped queen, placing her ina 
wire-cage, while the swarm is in the 
air; I remove the old hive to a new 
stand, placing a hive on the gld stand 
with 2 frames of empty comb and 3 
frames of wired foundation in the cen- 
ter, placing a surplus case from the 
old hive on the new one. By this time 
the bees are returning, and the queen 
is allowed to run in, when the work 
is done. 

A just-hatching queen-cell is now 
given the old colony, and sections are 
placed on the hive. Honey is taken 
off as fast as it is completed, and room 
taken or given to them as I think that 
they require. 

At the close of the honey season, the 
brood from both hives is placed into 
one of them, with the young queen, 
and carried to a new stand. Hive- 
covers are placed on the old stands to 
catch all the old bees, which are brim- 
stoned at night, and given a respecta- 
ble burial. 





This plan gives young, vigorous bees 
for winter and the following spring, 
and saves boarding from 4 to 12 quarts 
of bees from 3 to 6 months, which 
means money. 

The hives are now weighed, and if 
wanting any number of pounds to 
make 25, actual honey weight, the 
colonies are fed that amount at once, 
and left alone until carried into winter 
quarters, which is about Dec. 1. 

Arcade, N. Y. 


—— + 


CALIFORNIA. 


Early History of Bees and Honey 
in Southern California. 


Written for the Los Angeles Express 
BY Ss. M. W. EASLEY. 

The bee-industry in California dates 
back to 1854, when a Mr. Appleton 
brought 2 colonies to Santa Clara 
county and placed them on the Stock- 
ton ranch, near San Jose. Bees from 
those 2 colonies were often seen six 
and seven miles from home. They did 
sq well that other importations soon 
followed, and in two or three years 
some 200, perhaps more, colonies were 
introduced. From those colonies the 
States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Arizona have been stocked. 
In Southern California bees are found 
everywhere. In this, Ventura county, 
they are found in the house-tops, in 
trees, between brick walls, in cliffs of 
rocks, and for want of a better place, 
they find shelter in the ground. 

The writer of this article bought 
some of the first bees that were ship- 
ped to the State. In 1859 I sold 17 
colonies for $1,700. Honey was worth 
$1 per pound. Two years later they 
sold for $3 per colony. The price per 
colony now ranges from 50 cents to $1 
in box-hives, to $1.50 to $4 in movable- 
frame or Langstroth hive, according to 
quality of hive and condition of colony. 
I took charge of two apiaries in 1884, 
located on the Simi Ranch in this 
county. The two contained 444 colo- 
nies, and were located about two and 
a half miles apart. The total yield of 
extracted honey from those two api- 
aries (now three, another having been 
located in 1885, and their increase in 
swarms now numbering in all 1,500 
colonies) has been 568,000 pounds, or 
284 tons. 

The largest amount made in any one 
year was in 1884, when 87} tons were 
taken from 552 colonies, and the api- 
aries increased in number to some- 
thing over 1,200. The lightest yield 
in any one year was last year, when 
only eight tons of honey were taken 
from 1,500 colonies. The highest price 
obtained for honey in any year was 7 
cents, the lowest 4 cents. 
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The Italians seem to be the favorite 
race of bees in this State, though I find 
the Cyprians to be well suited for our 
mountain ranges. They seem to have 
greater wing-power than any other. 
They are quick to resent an injury, 
and will give you a warm reception 
when all are at home on a cold day. 

The average number of colonies kept 
in this county is about 14,500. The 
average yield of honey to the colony is 
about 70 pounds. My apiaries of 552 
colonies produced about 317 pounds to 
the colony in one. Some smaller ones 
gathered 400 pounds to the colony, 
that of Mr. Wm. Whitaker, of Piru 
City. Last year some apiaries gath- 
ered no honey. One apiary in the 
county, of 280 colonies, this year gath- 
ered 12 tons of honey from the wild 
hoar-hound. The color of the honey 
is not as light as our sage honey. It has 
a little bitter taste, and is equal to 
hoar-hound candy for colds. It ought 
to bring a fancy price for medicinal 
purposes. 

Ventura, Calif. 


ee 


ALBINO NO BEES. 


Are they a Malformation or a 
Diseased Organism ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 


On page 774 of Gleanings for Oct. 
1, 1889, Prof. A. J. Cook gives his 
opinion of Albino bees as follows : 


It is well known that a true albino is 
really a diseased or imperfect organism. 
For some cause, the tissues which usually 
secrete pigment, or coloring matter, are 
unable todo so. The hair is white, the ex- 
posed skin is pink, as its transparency hides 
not the blood in the superficial blood-ves- 
sels, and for like cause the eyes are pink. 
Thus the skin in a human albino is tender, 
and the eyes are so unprotected that they 
cannot bear the light of day. A hare lip is 
no more a malformation than is albinoism. 
The fact that man, by selection, has per- 
petuated this peculiarity in some animals 
makes it none the less a diseased condition. 
All animals tend to reproduce unfavorable 
as well as useful peculiarities. 

I have read that albinos often intermarry, 
and thus there is unfortunately a tendency 
to increase and perpetuate this diseased 
condition among people. Now,I do not 
think this any argument against the so- 
called albino bees. Scientifically such bees 
are not albinos. They are not white. They 
only show more white than others of their 
race. Thus, if Iam correct, these bees are 
no worse for their characteristics. They 
are not physiologically deficient as are true 
albinos, but only sports, or more properly, 
varieties. Now, if, as varieties, they have 
valuable characteristic s, as their friends 
claim, then they are superior. Their lighter 
color enables us to distinguish them, and, 
if persistent, marks them as a distinct 
variety. They are no better or worse for 
it. While the name albino is not really 
correct as applied to these bees, yet there 
is no harm in its use. As yet, I have never 
seen any true albino bees. Yet I have seen 
albino crickets and cockroaches. 





There is no reason why we may not have 
one of these pyhsiologically imperfect bees. 
Even should this occur, it would cause no 
trouble. We all know that albino bees, as 
sold in the market, are simply a light 
variety of the Italian race, and no trouble 
need occur. True albinos will be very rare, 
at best, and never can cause any serious 
misunderstanding. A. J. Cook. 

In the above Prof. Cook asserts that 
‘itis well known that a true Albino 
is really a diseased or imperfect or- 
ganism.” His affirmation is not so 
‘‘well known” to learned men (other 
than himself) that it is admitted as 
being true in any sense. He offers no 
evidence, no authority, in support of 
his claim, and there is valid reason for 
his default, for none exist; the affir- 
mation is dependent on fiction alone, 
instead of being based on science. 

What would Prof. Cook have under- 
stood by his use of the term +‘ disease ?” 
Disease signifies not at ease, expres- 
sive of an abnormal condition; while 
ease is expressive of normal condition. 


Prof. C. says that +a hare lip is no 
more a malformation that is albino- 
ism.” It cannot be “well known” 
that a hare lip, or malformation, or 
imperfect organism, bears any relation 
to disease! A hare lip is a deformity, 
a malformation, while albinoism is a 
perfect organism, the structure being 
complete though differing in certain 
respects. A creature of variegated 
color is notthereby deformed. A negro 
of the darkest type is identical (so far 
as organism may be considered) with 
the whitest specimen of the race, and 
the case is the same with all the shades 
of color between the two extremes. 

Prof. Cook claims that all albinos 
are constitutionally diseased, and that 
in the reproduction of albinos, ‘‘ there 
is a tendency to increase and perpet- 
uate this diseased condition among 
people.” This ‘ disease” is his as- 
sumption. The disease could not be 
perpetuated if it does not exist, and he 
has not produced corroborating testi- 
mony that it ever did exist. 

It is well known that albinoism has 
been perpetuated during all ages, and 
it continues the same, independent of 
disease. It is well known that albino- 
ism occurs in the bovine races—albino 
cows—yet the milk of those cows never 
proved to be unhealthy. Had it been 
a fact that albinoism is evidence of 
constitutional disease, the milk se- 
creted by albino cows would be pois- 
oned by the disease. 

The Professor alleges that the « skin 
ina human albino is tender.” This 
assertion is not susceptible of proof— 
is not true, so far as my observation 
extends, and I have investigated the 
subject—some human albinos reside 
near by me. 

Again, he affirms that the «‘ eyes are 
so unprotected that they cannot bear 
the light of day.” What are the facts 
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in the case ? te albinos the iris of 
their eyes appear red, from its great 
vascularity. As the pigment in the 
coats of the eye serves to diminish the 
stimulus of the light upon the retina, 
albinos generally cannot bear a strong 
light ; on the other hand, they are bet- 
ter in the dark than others. Because 
human albinos do not well bear a 
strong light, perhaps the Professor 
fancies that it is occasioned by disease, 
like a hare lip. 


Albinoism in the human species is 
simply this: The coloring-matter is 
secreted between the cuticle and the 
true skin, and whatever may be the 
color secreted—whether it be white of 
an uncommon hue, or other color—it 
isnormal and regular, however much 
it differs from any common order. 
None have authority to decide that 
any born color is a ** physiological de- 
fect.” 

Learned Buckminister wrote: «‘ The 
shafts of disease (not hare lips) shoot. 
across our path in such a variety of 
courses, that the atmosphere of the 
human life is darkened by their num- 
ber, and the escape of an individual 
becomes almost miraculous.” He had 
no reference to “ shafts” of hare lips, 
or malformation, or imperfect organ- 
isms. 

Shakespeare said: ‘ Weare all dis- 
eased ;” and why may not all bees be a 
little out of «+ kilter ?” 


The so-called albino bees are a type 
of bees of the family showing more or 
less yellow, but the hairs on the thorax 
appear white—hence the name, ‘al- 
bino.” The term albino signifies, in 
Latin, albus, white. The scientific 
name being /ewcopathy or leucosis. The 
Professor declares that the so-called 
albino bees are not white, and “ scien- 
tifically such bees are not albinos.” 
However, the distinguishing name is 
a more valid one than the name “ Ital- 
ian,” which he applies to bees more or 
less yellow. ‘‘ Scientifically ” he never 
saw any Italian bees. He uses the 
term ‘ Italian bees.” Now I will fol- 
low him and demur to his calling any 
known type of bees “Italians.” No 
type of bees are indigenous in Italy, 
but all are truly exotic in that coun- 
try, and different types of bees have 
become natives of Italy, as well as in 
other countries. Bees, showing more 
or less yellow, have become natives of 
several countries. Italian, when ap- 
plied to bees, is truly a misnomer. 

If the learned Professor desires and 
attempts to educate bee-keepers in the 
use of scientific terms, and the applica- 
tion thereof technically, why not begin 
at home ? Undoubtedly the so-called 
Italian and all yellow bees are Egyp- 
tian bees, for they had their origin in 





that country ; at least, the first came 


to notice in Lower Egypt. 
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BEE-EXHIBITS. 


A German Apiarist’s Views of 
the Paris Bee-Exhibits. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 

Tony Kellen is the talented writer 
for the various bee-periodicals in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France, who 
closely observed every thing exhibited 
at the late Exhibition at Paris, France, 
reported the facts about the exhibits 
of the various countries and nations of 
the World, in the German _ bee-paper, 
Der Bienen- Vater aus Boehmen,page 152. 
According to his statements, it can be 
clearly seen which nation takes the 
lead in apiculture. His remarks con- 
cerning our nation and country are as 
follows : 

North America is represented by a 
grand exhibition of over twenty bee- 
hive manufacturers,and supply dealers, 
among them being the well-known 
names of Dadant, Muth, Root, Hed- 
don, etc. Their exhibition was the 
most remarkable and practical, and 
most beautiful of all on exhibition. A 
description of the various patterns of 
hives, supplies and products would re- 
quire many sheets of paper to describe, 
and whoever would undertake to give 
a detailed description of each article, 
would need a hand-book on bee-cul- 
ture; and this is something in which 
Europeans fall far short. 

England and America have, in api- 
culture, by far outdone the German 
nation, tosay nothing of the rest of 
the countries represented. They may 
in the beginning have learned many 
things from the Germans—this I will 
admit—but what they did learn they 
knew how to put into practice, without 
standing still, and there is sufficient 
reason why we find in America the 
most noted, talented, and most suc- 
cessful bee-keepers in the World ; and 
at this date the Germans and French 
might well go to the English and 
Americans, and learn successful and 
practical bee-keeping. 

Concerning bee-literature alone, the 
Europeans fall far short in coming up 
to the standard. It will take a long 
time before we Europeans will be able 
to present before the public such works 
as Root’s ‘A B C,” or Langstroth’s 
‘*Hive and Honey-Bee,” ete. 

The only one who at present, this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, attracts pub- 
lic attention, is Master Gravenhorst. 
We have, aside from his valuable 
‘‘Imker,” a host of other works on 
bee-culture, and what is most remark- 
able about the whole thing is, that 
each work is often reprinted in the 
second and third editions. 

Very remarkable is the way and 





their apiaries. At the Exhibition I 
saw a long line of photographs of 
American apiaries, and in every case 
the hives stand separate, and free 
from each other. Nowheres do we 
find high benches or tables on which 
the hives stand—-not even bee-houses. 
There was also a great glass case, 
full of the nectar sweets, in the most 
attractive glass honey-pails, in frames 
and in sections. Tony KELLEN. 





BEE-NOTES. 


Freaks Among Bees, Golden- 
Rod, and the Coming Bee. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHARLES A. BUNCH. 


I arranged some nucleus hives for 
queen-rearing, and gave each a ripe 
queen-cell, and in 3} days I found one 
of the queen’s laying—just 19} days 
from the time the comb was replaced 
in the hive of the breeding queen. 
This queen was from this year’s rear- 
ing, and proved to be a rapid layer. 

I found a bee with the head and 
thorax of a worker, and the abdomen 
of a drone; and another bee with but 
one eye, as there was no division at 
the top of the head like other bees, but 
‘*a continuous eye,” if that would be 
the proper expression. 

I always expect bees to work on 
golden-rod, if we have a heavy rain to 
soak the ground well when in bloom, 
as it will stand rain better than drouth. 

I commenced the season with 24 col- 
onies of bees in good condition ; six of 
this number I divided into two and 
three frame nuclei for queen-rearing, 
which left 18 for increase and honey- 
producing. My crop of honey in one- 
pound sections was 1,050 pounds, and 
increased to 43 colonies. I think that 
the bees would have done considerably 
better had it not been for so much 
brood getting chilled and thrqwn out 
about May 30—a spell of weather not 
to be forgotten 

Doubtless some are waiting for the 
‘coming bee,” thinking that it will be 
a new strain of bees, produced by 
crossing and selection. Such need 
wait no longer, as the **coming bee” 
is here, and has been here for some- 
time. Itis produced by crossing the 
best strains of Ligurian bees with the 
best Italian bees. This strain of bees 
is industrious and gentle, and the bee- 
keeper that admires beauty, will look 
on such with pleasure. 

I cannot help thinking that it will 
be many a day before the above-named 
race of bees willallow their banner to 
be hauled down and stamped in the 
dust; and if it comes to pass, it will 
not be without a desperate struggle. 





manner in which Americans establish 


La Paz, Ind. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 4-6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
Kk. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 
Dec. 16, 17.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Lils. 
Dec. 16.—Huron & Tuscola Co’s., at Sebewaing, Mich. 
J. G. Knudinger, Cor. Sec., Kilmanagh, Mich. 
Dec. 26, 27.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
1890. 


Jan, 2 ry rmont State, at Burlington, Vt. 
H. Larrabee, Sec., Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 


May 2.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
&@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. 
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Golden-Rod as a Honey Plant. 


I have been summing up the reports upon 
golden-rod since Sept. 7, in regard to its 
value as a honey-plant, and I find the fol 
lowing: 

Unfavorablereports: Iowa, 2; New York, 
2; Nebraska, 2; Ohio, 1; Illinois, 1; Wis 
consin, 2; Kentucky, 1; and Kansas 1- 
making a total of 12 unfavorable reports. 

Favorable reports: Nova Scotia, 1; Wis 
consin, 2; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 1; 
Tennessee, 1; New York, 6; Pennsylvania, 
1; Washington Territory, 1; Vermont, 1; 
Missouri, 1; New Hampshire, 1—making a 
total of 17 favorable reports. 

To sum up, there are from the Western 
States, 4 favorable reports, and 9 unfavor 
able ones; Eastern States, 11 favorable, 
and 2 unfavorable; Southern States, 2 
favorable, and 1 unfavorable. By this we 
see that the majority of unfavorable re 
ports are from the Western States, and the 
majority of favorable ones are from the 
Eastern States. Now I would like to have 
Prof. Cook see if be cannot give some 
pointers that will be of benefit to us, if for 
nothing else but to satisfy our curiosity. 
The AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL has been to 
considerable pains in getting so many re 
| ports from so many different parts of the 
| country, and it seems as though we should 
| derive some benefit from it. 





H. Asupy. 
Albion, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1889. 


——_—_ + ~ 


Getting Bees Out of Sections. 


In the well written and finely illustrated 
article by Mr. F. Greiner, on page 727, 
am requested to prevail upon the inventor 
of any better plan for getting bees out of 
surplus receptacles than is there illustrated, 
and to publish the same. He closes by say 
ing that thousands of bee-kee pers, who are 
working hard to make an honest living, 
will thank me for it. 

I have the most kindly feelings towards 
the class of hard-working bee-keepers to 
which Mr. Greiner refers, and that is the 
reason why I have always tried to check 
the influx into our business to an extent 
hurtful to this very class. 

If Mr. Greiner is familiar with my work 
during the past twenty years, I would ask, 
in all candor, if [have not done my share of 
gratis labor. I think so; and when I came 
toone (and that which I considered my 
crowning invention), procured a patent 
upon it, and asked for a partial payment 
| for my labors, it turned out that in the bee 
i keeping ranks was a class not enumerated 
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by Mr. Greiner in his sentence, ‘‘who are 
working hard to make an honest living,” 
but who were working in every way to de- 
ceive, to the end that some one might not 
get a dollar, or an honor, more than they 
have been able to command. 


The invention referred to by Mr. Greiner, 
is that of another, and one who can well be 
excused for being embittered by the treat- 
ment his father has received. There are 
many kinds of charity, all of which are 
good,that should not be dealt out promiscu- 
ously. Every one should deserve what he 
gets. That would foster a deserving de- 
portment. James HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





Honey Crop Almost a Failure. 


The honey crop of Southern [llinois is 
almost a failure in some localities, and 
other places gave 4 to of a crop. In 
southwestern localities, among the poplar 
(tulip) trees, bees did not do so well, on ac- 
count of the cold spell in May, which is the 
time thatthe poplar is in bloom. My bees 
averaged only 33 pounds per colony this 
year, and 43 pounds in 1888. 

Boyleston, Ills. Tuos. C. STANLEY. 


Good Yield of Honey—Robbing. 


I had 49 colonies in chaff hives last fall, 
and lost 3 in the spring, one having died (a 
swarm that came tome), and the other 2 
were robbed out, which left me 46, all in 
good condition except a few weak ones, 
which finally became all right. Then two 
weeks of cold, rainy weather came on, and 
all the bees would have starved, if I had 
not fed them about 150 pounds of sugar 
that lasted them until they could get out to 
gather honey; in a few days the brood- 
chambers were full, and I had to put on the 
supers; in a week I extracted 900 pounds 
and in 3 or 4 days, 1,200 pounds more, and 
soon till I had extracted nearly 10,000 
pounds of honey, besides saving lots of 
filled combs to put back for winter. I sold 
allof my honey for 5 and 6 cents per 
pound, but mostly at 6 cents. Another 
person and I extracted 2,200 pounds in 
one day. Allof my crop is from 46 colo- 
nies of bees. How is that for high? Be- 
sides I increased my apiary to 90 colonies, 
which are now in chaff hives. 

To stop bees from robbing, I take a 
double handful of straw and put it at the 
entrance against the hive. They cannot, 
or will not, alight on this, and will soon 
give up robbing. The bees in the hive will 
not smother if straw is left there for any 
length of time. Take it away in the even- 
ing. NATHAN MERCER. 
Neosho, Wis. 








Poor Season for Honey. 


I started last spring with 30 colonies, and 
I now have 51, increased by natural 
swarming. The drouth held on in the 
spring until it came nearly killing all the 
white clover here in Clark county, and it 
held on for weeks after it had commenced 
to rain in all the other parts of the State, 
and we could hear of its being too wet 
there. The last of May it commenced to 
rain here, and when it did begin it seemed 
as if it would never stop; but at last it did 
cease, and did not rain any more, so that 
the buckwheat came nearly dying just as 
it began to bloom. Of course we got no 
honey from it. Then the cold nights be- 
gan, so that it was the poorest fall for 
honey that I have ever known. I got only 
500 pounds of honey, of bad quality. The 
fall honey was better, and I trust that it 
will winter the bees. I am in hopes that 


the earth is a mass of white clover this fall. 
Some say that they are not discouraged by 
a failure, but it hurts to have three years 
of failure, and to see the bees starve to 
death just when they ought to be thriving 
and swarming. Still, one thing consoles 
me, for I can think back to the time when 
I had honey by the ton—it was when I had 
to back a wagon to my front door, and 
haul the honey off by the ton. Then it was, 
‘“*Where can I sell all the honey ?” Now it 
is, ‘‘ What will I do for honey for my cus- 
tomers?” The question with me is, How 
can I produce the honey? Golden-rod is 
worthless for honey here. Spanish-needle, 
heart’s-ease and white clover are all that 
we can depend upon for honey. 
D. R. RosEBRovuGH. 
Casey, Ills., Nov. 15, 1889. 


Queen-Cell Knife, etc. 


I make a good queen-cell knife as follows: 
Take an old corset steel, about 44-inch wide, 
break it off 344 inches long, and grind one 
end in the shape desired for cutting, and 
sharpen the edge as far back as it will be 
needed. Then whittle out a handle about 
the size of a lead-pencil, 3 inches long, and 
split it half the length and insert the steel; 
tie a thread around the end ina groove, 
and it is ready for use. It is thin, and just 
right for cutting out queen-cells. Make 
several, and have one always handy. 


This has been another year of failure with 
us here. White clover was abundant, but 
the bees did not notice it much. From 23 
colonies, 1 got only about 110 pounds of 
honey, and increased them to 32. This is 
the fourth year of failure in succession. 
The fall honey-flow generally fills the brood- 
chambers. fvex L. LYNN. 

Glenville, Ky. 
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Gone to Washington. 


As Secretary of the Northeastern Ohio, 
Northwestern Pennsylvania and Western 
New York Bee-Keepers’ Association, I wish 
to announce through the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, that our President, Mr. W. A. 
McLain, from change of location, has been 
obliged to resign the presidency of the 
association. I know that it will be news 
that all the members of the association will 
be very sorry to hear, for Mr. McLain was 
always genial and ready todo allin his 
ape to make our meetings profitable. 

is hearty hand-shake will be very much 
missed. Mr. W. A. McLain moved with his 
family to Seattle, Washington (State), on 
Nov. 12. Though he has sold his bees, we 
believe that his interestin them is such 
that he will secure some of his pets in his 
new home. H. 8. Sutton, of Franklin, 
Venango Co., Pa., 1st Vice-President, is 
now the President of the association. 

We are baving a nice fall, and up to this 
time we have not had snow enough to 
cover the ground. Bees generally have 
plenty of natural stores for winter. 

Geo. SPITLER. 

Mosiertown, Pa., Nov. 19, 1889. > 





Varieties of the Clover. 


I notice on page 725, that Mrs. L. Har- 
rison, in her answer to Query 668, claims 
to know of forty different varieties of 
clover. Willshe please to give the names 
of the forty varieties, and also where they 
exist? C. E. Woopwarp. 

Xenia, O., Nov. 16, 1889. 


[At our request, Mrs. Harrison gives the 
following reply to the above.—Eb. } 





next year’s crop will be a good one, for all 


In the ‘‘ Herborium”’ of the Department 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


specimens of the forty varieties of native 
clovers (Trifoliwm). The largest number 
of these belong to the Pacific side of the 
continent. Of these forty species, only 
eight (I think) have been experimented 
with and cultivated, to determine their 
value for forage and fodder. We have ex- 
perimented to some extent with six varie- 
ties. Then there is the Japan clover 
(Lespedeza striata) ,that is not a Trifolium, 
but which has been found to be of value in 
Florida, Southern Alabama, and Georgia, 
for forage. For — in your locality, 
there is probably nothing better than 
Alsike clover (Trifolium hybrida), which 
gives great satisfaction with us. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued several 
special reports on our native grasses, the 
principal of these, called the ‘“* Agricultural 
Grasses of the United States,’”’ is a pamph- 


let of 144 pages, with 120 full-page en- 
gravings. ou can probably obtain it 
through your Member of Congress; or by 


writing directly to Hon. Jeremiah Rusk, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
. Mrs. L. Harrison. 
Peoria, Ils. 





Bee-Escapes Further Described. 


On page 697, Frank Coverdale attempts 
to describe a bee-escape to get bees out of 
sections—a board %¢ of an inch thick, to 
just fit the section-case; nail %¢-inch strip 
all around; thena %-inch hole is bored in 
the board, and a 1%g-inch cone made so fit 
in the hole. This board is slipped between 
the case of full sections and the brood- 
frames, or between the top and middle 
cases, and the cone dropped in the hole in 
the board, through which the bees will de- 
scend into the brood department. Observe, 
the board is *g-inch thick, and there will be 
but a 3¢-inch bee-space below it until the 
sections or brood-frames are reached—tke 
thickness of board and space under it mak- 
ing in all 8% of aninch. The wire cone be- 
ing 13¢ inches long, the point will rest on 
the tops of sections or frames. How are the 
bees to get down? E. E. Ewina. 

Rising Sun, Md. 


[At our request, Frank Coverdale replies 
to the above as follows :—Eb. } 


Judging from the letters received by me 
concerning my bee-escape board, it has ap 
parently been quite plain to all, as far as I 
know, except the above. In answer to Mr. 
Ewing, as to how to manage the cone, I 
would say: Bore the *%-inch hole, as I 
mentioned on page 697, over the opening 
of the sections. This is done so that the 
wire-screen cone will go down between the 
sections or brood-frames—otherwise of 
course it would not godown. When used 
over a wood-zinc honey-board, the cone 
must be made shorter, so that the lower 
point will come down between the slats 
close to the zine perforations. 

FRANK COVERDALE. 

Welton, Iowa. 





The Honey Crop. 


On page 731, Mr. C. D. Barber, Stockton, 
N. Y., says that I reported the honey crop 
of Chautauqua county, N. Y., a complete 
failure, and avers that his bees never did 
better, and that my report ‘‘ wasincorrect.”’ 
In justice to myself, I would respectfully 
say that as I made no such statement, the 
‘‘ineorrect report’’ applies more fittingly 
to Mr. Barber’s letter, than to any on page 
556. The letter would convey the idea 
that I had positively asserted that which I 
did not know. 
will please read more carefully, and report 
more correctly. . E. Hine. 





of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., are 


Titusville, Pa., Nov. 19, 1889. 


In the future, Mr. Barber 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Notices. 
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(GS Read our Book Premium offer on the 
last page of this JouRNAL. 


(GS" Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(GS Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(GS Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 
per hundred, with name and address printed. 
Sample free. 


(@ Calvert's No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pam ~~ on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(= The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(GS Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(Gs As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 
Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 

(G=" We have some full sets of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1889, and new subscribers can 
have the full sets for 1889 and 1890 for 
$1.80 until all are gone. Or, we will send 
the full sets for 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890 
for $3.00. 


(3S Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... #1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


(= When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(3 We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Furm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bree JOURNAL or ILLUSTRATED Home Jovur- 
NAL from now until Dec. 31, 1890, for $1.20. 
Or, we will — it free for one year to any 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 
scription price). 





Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 


Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 


If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as any story. Price, 
$1.00. 

An edition in strong paper covers is is- 
sued for premiums. It will be mailed asa 
present to any one who will send us two 
new subscribers to either of our JOURNALS. 


A New Premium. 

The National Purchasing Co. of this city 
issue a Membership Ticket good for the 
year 1890, for the sum of one dollar. This 
Ticket is not transferable, and entitles the 
holder to all discounts that the Agency can 
secure on goods that may be ordered, and 
they are in a position to obtain more or 
less discount on every order received. 


By a special arrangement with the Mana- 
ger, Mr. C. L. Seavey, we are enabled to 
make this remarkable offer: We will for- 
ward a Membership Ticket for 1890 to any 
one sending us two new subscribers for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL or ILLUSTRATED 
Home JovurNaw for one year with $2.00. 
This offer is good only until Dec. 31, 1889. 
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(as We want these numbers of the BEE 
JOURNAL, viz: December, 1875, January to 
June, 1876, and April 30, 1884. Also No. 
18, of 1884: and Nos. 2, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
82, 42, 44, and 48, of 1885. If any one 
desires to sell them—please state price. Do 
not send any numbers until we order them, 
for we only want one copy of each. 





(GS Please notice our latest Premiums 
for getting new Subscribers, on page 751 of 
this issue. It will pay every reader to en- 
deavor to procure new subscribers for us. 
We ought to get thousands of new readers 
during the next two months. 





(as~ W. D. Soper, of Jackson, Mich., has 
his new Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 





for 1890 on our desk at this early day. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Demand is fair for comb at 13@15c. per 
a fs ag is more dark honey than light. Extrac- 


wv aWinSWAX. es 
Nov. 11. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 
MONE Y.—Receipts of comb are averaging about 
as they usually do with a faircrop. Prices rule at 
13@14c. for choice to fancy 1-lbs., which comprise 
the bulk of the receipts, very little in sections aver 
aging 14¢<2 lbs., and sells at lu@12c#%.; dark, 8@10c 
Extracted, 6@8c. 
BEESW AX,—25c. R. A. BURNETT. 
Nov. 8. 161 South Water Bt. 


KANSAS mong 
HONEY.—Fancy white 1-Ibs., 


lic.; white 2-lbs., 13c. Dutwaeshe.t w 
Demand good. 


good, 13c.; dark 
white, 7c.; dark,6c 


Nov. 11. HAMBLIN & BEARSS. 514 Walnut St. 
DENVER. 
BOnRy —1-lb. ome. 15@18e. Extracted, 7@&8c. 
EESW AX.—20@25c 
Now il. J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 15th 8t. 
MILWAUEBE. 


HONEY.—Choice white 1-lbs., 14@15¢c.; 2nd grade 
white 1-lbs., 183@14c.; old dark ‘1-lbs., Wie. 5 new, 103 
lle. Extracted, white, in barrels and kegs, 7T@Rc. ; 
in tins and pails. 8@s'sec.; dark, in barrels, 6@6\<c. ; 
in ror 6@7c. Demand steady. 

BEBSW AX.—22@23¢. 

Nov. 11. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—Extracted, white clover, basswood, or- 
ange blossom and California, ®e.; buckwheat, 6 cts.; 
common Southern, 65@70c. per gallon. Demand is 
good. Comb honey, fancy white 1-lbs., 16c.; 2-lbs., 
i4c. Fair 1-lbs., l4c ; 2-Ibs.,11@12c. Buckwheat, 1- 
Ibs., 11@12c.; 2-Ibs., 19@11c. Demand very good for 
fancy whi white 1- _—" and buckwheat 1-lbs. 


WAX.— 
Oct.2. F.G. STHROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Demand for white clover 1-lbs. is im- 
proving, but price depends upon size and style of 
package, condition and appearance when received, 
ranging from 12@13%c.; basswood, 11@114¢c.; buck- 
wheat, 8@10c. Extracted, 644@7\¢c., depending upon 
“bieks and size of package. 

EESW AX.—27@28c 
Nov. 9. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


NEW YORE. 


HONE Y.—Demand fair. Western honey arriving 
freely, and prices declining. We quote : Fancy white 
1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2-Ibs , 12@13c.; grades and mixed 
10@12¢. ; buckwheat 1-lbs., 10@ Ile. ; 2-lbs., 9c. Ex- 
tracted ‘white clover and basswood, 7\<¢c.; orange 
bloom, 8¢c.; California, 7c.; buckwheat, 6 cents ; 
Southern. 7/ 1@75C. per gallon. 

HILDREYT BRUB. & SEGELEEN, 
Nov. 6. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy 1-lbs., 16@17c.; fair, 
14@15¢e.; 2-Ibs.. 15@16c. Bxtracted, x@9c. Market is 
in fairly good condition, but we are getting some of 
the odd grades from Western New York, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and it is not arriving in very good 
condition, making it +! seas 

BEESWAX.—None on 
Oct.21. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—A large amount of Comb on the mardet 
at 14@16c for best white. Extracted at 5@&c. 

BEESW AX.—Demand is good—2v@z2c. per Ib. fon 
g00d to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Nov.22. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & CentralAv. 
KANSAS CITY. 

HONE Y.—Receipts are very light, and demand is 
increasing. We geese: White 1-lbs. 13@14c.; dark, 
10@12c.; white 2-lbs. 1 2@13¢.; dark. 10@12c. Extrac- 
ted, white, Con dark, 6c 

BEESWAX.—None in mark 
Oct. 12. CLEMONS. CLOON & GO., cor 4th &Walnut. 
c(xexee EIT IIIT STII IIILIIIIIIIIIIIT 


(Ge~ The Works of Scott and Dickens are 
not like the 
founded on facts—and are well written in 
excellent English. 


‘‘novels”’ of to-day—both are 


_->-- 
[=~ We will send both the Bee Journa. 
and Home JourNAL from now until the end 
of 1890 for $1.75. The Christmas number 





of the Home JouRNAL contains Christmas 
stories, poems and illustrations. Send 


early and get that number. 
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